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[The Abbey of Rievaulx, from a Drawing by W. Westall, A.R.A.] 


Tuis fine monastic ruin is in the parish of Helmsley, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, half-way between Ripon 
and Scarborough, and about twenty-five miles north- 
east of York. Several interesting historical associations 
are connected with the immediate neighbourhood of 
Helmsley. Helmsley Castle was the retreat of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, after his retirement from the 
court of Charles II. The adjacent town of Kirkby 
Moorside was the last scene of his humiliation, after 
health and fortune had been recklessly thrown away in 
a life of dissipation. Here he breathed his last, though 
not “ in the worst inn’s worst room,” as the lines by 
Pope would infer, there being no tradition of the hum- 
ble dwelling in which the fallen duke closed his career 
having been used at any period as a public-house. The 
event is thus briefly recorded in the parish register :— 
“ Burials: April 17, 1687. Gorges Vilaus, lord dooke 
of Bookingham.” Helmsley Castle stood a siege during 
the civil war, but was compelled to surrender to the 
——s forces, and was afterwards dismantled. 
ou. V. 





Ryland Abbey is an interesting ruin about five miles 
from Helmsley. It was a fine specimen of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, founded by the monks of Furness, 
who were driven from their establishment in Lanca- 
shire during an incursion of the Scots. When the 
abbey was dissolved in 1540, its revenues amounted to 
2381. 9s, 4d. 

Rievaulx Abbey was one of the largest monastic 
structures in England. The probable length of the 
nave is estimated at 150 feet, and the whole length of 
the building at 330 or 340 feet. The choir is 144 feet 
long and 63 feet wide, and the transept 118 feet long 
and 33 feet wide. The church and the refectory are 
the principal parts of the edifice which remain. The 
abbey was founded in 1181 by Sir Walter Espee, whose 
only child, a son, was killed by a fall from his horse at 
Kirkham ; in consequence of which the afflicted parent 
resolved to devote the greater part of his possessions to 
religious purposes, and he accordingly built abbeys at 
Rievaulx and Kirkham in Yorkshire, and at Warden 
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Bedfordshire. Rievaulx is situated in a valley, the 
surrounding heights being covered with wood to their 
summits. The village is close to the abbey, and 
consists of a few scattered cottages, but they do not 
destroy the harmony of the picture, which, with the 
ruin, the wooded heights, a winding river, and two pic- 
turesque bridges, form a combination of objects that 
cannot fail to strike the least practised eye. One of 
the Duncombe family, in whose possession the site 
has remained since 1695, formed a fine terrace on the 
hill which overlooks the ruins. It is said by many to 
be the finest in England. 

On the monasteries of the first class being dis- 
solved, Rievaulx, the revenues of which were valued at 
378/. 10s. 2d. per annum, was seized by the crown, and 
afterwards granted in exchange to a descendant of the 
Espee family. The Duke of Buckingham obtained 
possession of it through his marriage, and the trustees 
of George, the second duke, sold it in 1695 to Sir 
Charles Duncombe, an ancestor of Lord Feversham, 
the present owner. 

The dissolution of monastic establishments in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Henry VIII., is a circumstance 
of great historical interest, and closely connected with 
the circumstances under which considerable property is 
now held, both by laymen and for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The question of breaking up the monasteries was 
formally proposed by Cromwell, one of the ministers of 
Henry VIII., in the year 1535, and a general visitation 
of the monasteries by commissioners was ordered. It 
was first determined to meddle only with the smaller 
monasteries; and a bill passed both houses of parlia- 
ment, in 1536, giving to the king all monastic esta- 
blishments, the clear yearly value of which did not ex- 
ceed 2U0/., with the property belonging to them, both 
real and personal, vesting the possession of the build- 
ings and lands in those persons to whom the king 
should assign them by letters patent ; but obliging the 
grantees, under the penalty of ten marks per month, to 
keep on them a honest house and household, and to 
plough the same number of acres which had been 
ploughed on an average of the last twenty years. 
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Dr. Lingard states, in his *‘ History of England,’ 
that it was calculated that, by this Act, about 380 | 
religious communities would be dissolved ; and that | 
an addition of 32,000/. would be made to the yearly | 
revenue of the crown, besides the present receipt of | 
100,000. in money, plate, and jewels. 

The commissioners who were appointed to put the 
Act in execution were ordered to proceed to each re- 
ligious house to announce its dissolution to the superior, 
—to make an inventory of the effects,—to secure the 
convent-seal and the title-deeds,—and to dispose of the 
inhabitants according to certain rules. The superior | 
received a pension for life: of the monks, those who | 
had not reached the age of twenty-four were absolved | 
from their vows, and had to seek anew the means of 
existence. Others of the monks, who were placed in 
another class, were divided among the larger monas- 
teries, or, in case they wished to leave the ecclesiastical 
state, were promised employment. The nuns were 
more hardly dealt with: each received a single gown 
from the king, and in other respects were thrown upon 
the world, or the support of friends. 

The people were strongly affected, in many parts of 
England, by the consequences which resulted even 
from the dissolution of the smaller monasteries. The 
poor had formerly been fed at these establishments, 
and were now deprived of this ancient resource. Per- 
sons of property contended that the wealth of the 
monasteries ought not to fall into possession of the 
crown, but that it should, revert to the representatives 











of the ancient donors. In the autumn of 1536 the 
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in the northern counties, which was joined, most pro. 
bably from inclination, by the Archbishop of York, seve- 
ral noblemen, many knights, and most of the gentry ;— 
indeed, all whose attachment to ancient manners and 
customs was deeply rooted could not fail to desire that 
the progr2ss of innovation should be checked. The in- 
surrection, though of a formidable nature, was ulti- 
mately put down. This movement is generally spoken 
of as the “ pilgrimage of grace,” the banners of the 
insurgents being painted with the image of Christ cruci- 
fied, and the chalice and host, the emblems of their 
faith. In many districts they placed the ejected monks 
in their former convents. 

It appears now to have been the determination of 
the king and his ministers to deal with the larger 
monasteries in the same way as with the smaller ones, 
For a considerable period, commissioners were at 
work investigating the circumstances and condition of 
each establishment. In 1539 a bill was brought into 
Parliament vesting in the crown all the property, 
moveable and immoveable, of the monasteries, and by 
the spring of the year 1540 it had been surrendered 
into other hands. : 

Dr. Lingard gives the following scale of pensions 
allotted to the ejected inhabitants of the monasteries, 
To the superiors, from 266l. to 6/. per annum; priors 
of cells, generally about 13/. and in a few instances 20/, ; 
to the other monks, pensions of 6/., 4/., or 21., with a 
small sum to provide for immediate wants on their 
departure. The pensions to nuns averaged about 4/, 
It should be recollected that the value of money has 
greatly changed since that period. 

As soon as an abbey was surrendered, the commis- 
sioners, according to Burnet, proceeded to break the 
seal and assign pensions to the members. The plate 
and jewels were reserved for the king; the furniture 
and goods were sold. The abbott’s lodging and the 
offices were left standing for the convenience of the 
next occupant: the church, cloisters, and apartments 
for the monks were stripped of the lead and every 
saleable article. 

It appears from Rymer that the lands sold at twenty, 
the buildings at fifteen years’ purchase; the buyers 
were to hold of the crown, paying a reserved rent. 

According to the ‘ Liber Regis,’ and other authentic 
sources, the annual revenue of all the suppressed 
monastic houses amounted to 142,914/. 12s. 9}d., 
being about the one-and-twentieth part of the whole 
rental of the kingdom, if the estimate of Hume be 
correct, which assigned the amount at 3,000,000/. The 
amount of the estimates of the annual value of real 
property of England and Wales, as assessed in 1815, 
was about 52,000,0002. 

On the suppression of the religions houses, Henry 
VIII. created six new episcopal sees, those of West- 
minster, Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, Chester and 
Gloucester, and fourteen abbeys and priories were con- 
verted by him into cathedral and collegiate churches, 
to each of which a dean and a certain number of pre- 
bendaries were attached. The abbey lands were by 
degrees alienated from the crown. 





MANNERS OF THE NORTHERN COAL 
MINERS. 
(From a Correspondent.] 
In the supplemental numbers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
for March and April, 1835, respectively, the account 
there given of the collieries of Durham and Northum- 
berland is so accurate and replete with interesting 
information respecting the course pursued in obtaining 
coal, and the manner in which it is prepared for the 
market, that I am induced to think some further par- 


state of public feeling was manifested by an insurrection | ticulars relative to the peculiar habits of the persons 
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employed in the winning of this great article of com- 
merce will be no less interesting to the readers of this 
Magazine. 

The miners of the extensive coal-districts of Durham 
and Northumberland, at an early periad of life, in most 
cases ten years of age and frequently earlier, commence 
their laborious calling as trap-door keepers, (described 
on the left of the engraving at page 125, vol. iv.,) which 
employment consists in opening and shutting, as occasion 
requires, the doors which are placed at intervals along 
the various tram-lines at the bottom of the mine; and, 
by different gradations, ultimately arrive at the rank of 
hewers, described at page 127, vol. iv. 

‘The wages which the colliers receive in these various 
gradations differ, of course, in amount ; but these, and 
likewise the general appearance and dress of the miners, 
have been so ably and accurately detailed and described 
in the supplemental numbers of this Magazine already 
referred to, that it is unnecessary to repeat this informa- 
tion here. 

Notwithstanding the hardship and danger which the 
miners daily undergo, they are commonly strangers to 
poverty and want; their earnings being of an amount 
not only sufficient to prevent this, but, when properly 
disposed of, to maintain themselves and families very 
comfortably. Their cottages, particularly those of the 
steady and temperate part of them, generally exhibit 
inside an appearance of comparative cleanliness and 
comfort seldom indeed to be met with in the abodes of 
the poorer classes of populous towns. They usually 
consist of two apartments ; the principal one a room of 
about sixteen feet by fourteen, with a floor composed of 
brick and well washed and sanded; and the other a sort 
of garret over the one just mentioned, and rendered 
accessible by means of a small ladder. 

The three principal aud most indispensable articles of 
furniture in the miners’ houses, are a large four-poled 
bed, an eight-day clock, and a chest of drawers. The space 
beneath the drawers is the receptacle for loaves of bread 
of unusually large dimensions but of excellent quality ; 
whilst that between the ceiling of the apartment and 
the top of the drawers, is always occupied with a lot 
of china teacups and saucers, piled up in the most fan- 
tastic manner, and exhibiting the inevitable consequence 
of total destruction in the event of suddenly “slipping 
from their pedestal” by accident or otherwise. On one 
side of the cheerful fireside is a small oven for baking 
small cakes, or other necessaries, in those days when the 
fire is not put to the large ovens which stand at intervals 
“few and far between” before the doors of a colliery 
hamlet :— 

« While broken teacups, oa | kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten in a row.” 
A large oaken or fir table for general use, usually stands 
before the window, accompanied on one side by a form 
of the same length. Another table ofa turn-over kind, and 
made of mahogany or birch, stands at one side of the 
apartment, on which are usually placed a few books, 
commonly called number-books, and a very showy tea- 
board. These are also “wisely kept for show,” for 
they are seldom used. Indeed to place every article 
worth seeing in as conspicuous a light as possible seems 
to be the ruling passion of the pitman’s wife in house- 
hold affairs. This is strongly illustrated in the case 
where her stock of china is so large as not to admit of 
being placed on the top of the drawers. So great an 
aversion has she to putting the superfluous part away, 
that she places them in a small corner cupboard, and 
either has a glass door to it, or, if a wooden one, allows 
it to stand continually open, 

In some collieries the miners have, very laudably ia- 
deed, formed themselves into friendly societies for the 
purpose of providing egainst disease, and the more 
awful calamity of accidental death, which very cften 





suddenly befalls them. These societies are conducted by 
a secretary and treasurer, usually chosen from among 
the most intelligent and respectable of their own body. 
The members deposit annually in the hands of the trea- 
surer a certain sum of money, and in the season of ill- 
health receive a weekly allowance; or, in the event of 
the death of themselves, or any other of the members 
of their own families, a sufficient sum is immediately 
advanced out of the funds to enable the survivors to 
defray the expense incurred in burying their deceased 
relatives, 

Beyond this, comparatively few of the miners, not- 
withstanding the considerable sums which most of them 
earn, are in the habit of accumulating money to meet 
the infirmities of age, to which they are soouer liable 
than any other class of men, or the various other phy- 
sical contingencies to which their hazardous avocation 
continually subjects them. 

With respect to the moral condition of the miners, 
truth and justice compel me ‘to state that it suffers 
materially when contrasted with that of the poorer classes 
of society where the blessings of education and the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge are enjoyed. It is true 

“ Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain's breast 

May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest: 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinivns fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky.” 


But it is gratifying to be able to relate that the 
efforts which are made by the Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, as well as by other religious bodies, are 
beginning to be crowned with the most satisfactory 
and encouraging results. 

Formerly, and not many years ago, the sole amuse- 
ments of the miners were cock-fighting, badger-baiting, 
quoiting, bowling for ruinous sums of money, attending 
horse-races, and gambling of the lowest description. 
But of late years these barbarous pastimes have, in a 
great measure, been discontinued, and they begin now 
to turn their attention and devote their leisure to more 
rational and pleasing pursuits. Some few years ago 
the miners belonging to one of the most extensive of 
the collieries formed themselves into a class for the 
purpose of learning instrumental music, and by asso- 
ciating together they raised weekly such a sum of 
money as enabled them to procure the assistance of a 
person capable of teaching the use of the various 
musical instruments: the scheme was successful, and 
has since been almost universally adopted by the miners 
of other collieries. Almost every colliery of any con- 
siderable extent has its band of music, who assemble 
together in the evenings, and on public occasions, to 
exercise themselves in this delightful pursuit. Some, 
too, delight in cultivating the rarer specimens of flowers 
and plants, in situations where the atmosphere of the 
colliery, which is very injurious to vegetable life, will 
admit of this; and they are frequently members of the 
neighbouring Horticultural and Botanical Societies ; 
but the number of those who find pleasure in such a 
delightful study as the rearing of flowers is very limited 
indeed. I am afraid that this pursuit can never 
be carried on to any great extent in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a colliery, which is singularly un- 
favourable to the propagation of vegetable life. In 
these ungenial regions, “‘ where smoke and dust bedim 
the golden day,” the huge volumes of dense smoke 
continually issuing from the tall chimneys, and borne 
away in slow dismal pageantry on the wings of tie 
passing breeze, render the atmosphere impure and 
unhealthy, the effects of which are very visible on 
the surrounding vegetation; all vegetable life, to a 
considerable distance from the scene of operations, 


exhibiting a blighted appearance, and ey _ fresh- 
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ness of green which pervades it in more salubrious 
situations. 

I am sorry to say, however, that the evil habit of 
intemperance is still very prevalent among the colliers, 
and that notwithstanding the unwearied efforts of the 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists to promote their 
moral and intellectual improvement, vice and ignorance 
still prevail to a considerable extent. In most places 
their wages are paid them at the end of every fortnight, 
and immediately after the receipt, it is the universal 
rule among them—admitting, of course, of some ex- 
ceptions—to go directly to the public ale-house, and 
there squander away, in the purchase of a nauseous 
potation, a considerable part of the hard-earned fruits 
of their industry. 

But before pronouncing an unfavourable opinion 
upon the moral and intellectual condition of the miners, 
all the peculiar obstacles which lie between them and 
the commonest mental acquirement, and the great 
difficulty or the almost impossibility of their ever 
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attaining to anything like a pure and universal state 
of morality, should be taken into the account. [t 
should always be borne in mind, that the miner’s calling 
is fraught with hardships and dangers peculiar to few 
or no other occupations. In the tenderest period of 
human life he is consigned to those gloomy caverns 
where his forefathers and friends have begun and 
lingered out a toilsome existence,— 
“ Amidst the darksome wonders 
Which earth’s vast caves conceal, 


Where subterraneous thunders 
The miner’s path reveal.” 


With their example before his eyes, and shut out 
from all the blessings which most other classes of 
society enjoy, from year to year he pursues his stern, 
unyielding vocation, till accident, or the infirmities of 
age, or death, 
‘« —______the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best,” 


puts a period to his toil. 





NATIONAL GALLERIES FOR THE FINE ARTS AT MUNICII. 


Tue Pinacoruex. 


ail 


———— 
———_— 


AtruouaH the private collection of sculpture of the 
King of Bavaria is very rich and valuable, it is in 


pictures that he is able to rival the finest galleries of” 


Europe. He possesses the pictures of the celebrated 
gallery at Dusseldorf, the various collections at Man- 
heim, Deuxponts, Heidelberg, and Ratisbon; and, 
moreover, the interesting Boisserie Gallery, collected 
by the two brothers of that name, who were for a long 
time employed in making selections from various con- 
vents, and other public buildings and private collections, 
of the productions of the early painters of Germany. 
This collection, with a vast number of other pictures, 
is kept for the present in a palace of the king’s, 








[Picture Gallery, Munich. ] 














Schleissheim, near Munich, until the great National 
Gallery at Munich (now nearly completed) is finished. 
This building, also undertaken by the king, is called 
the “ Pinacothek,” and is upon a grand scale: Baron 
Klenze is the architect. As our own National Gallery 
is in progress, an account of this splendid work will be 
considered particularly interesting in this country: we 
have, therefore, given an engraving of the elevation of 
the Gallery, and have added a plan from which the 
arrangement may be best understood. 

The first stone of the Pinacothek was laid on the 7th 
of April, 1826 (the birthday of Raphael), by the king: 
it is intended to place the pictures in it in the course of 
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| Plan of the Upper Story.] 
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a, Staircase, e, Reception Room. 
b, Entrance Hall. f, Hall and Cabinets of the Modern 
ec, Vestibule. ~ 


ool, 
d, Inspector’s Room. g. Old German School. 


the present summer (1836). The different saloons 
have been planned and arranged with peculiar reference 
to the principal pictures which are to be placed in them ; 
and the whole building is capacious enough to contain 
about 1600 of the best pictures to be selected from the 
Dusseldorf Gallery, the Boisserie collection, and the 
various other collections of the king. ‘The same plan 
as regards ornament adopted in the Glyptothek has 
been followed here; the ceilings of different rooms are 
enriched with splendid gilt and white ornaments, and 
with medallions and portraits of the most celebrated 
painters, all designed by the Baron Klenze, and 
executed by some of the first artists at Munich. The 
floors and the dados round each room are of different 
coloured Bavarian marbles, and the walls are to be 
hung with rich silk, the colours of which are to be 
selected, as far as possible, to suit the different pic- 
tures to be placed there. The former are to be so 
dispersed as to form part of the architectural orna- 
ments of the rooms, thus giving the whole the ap- 
pearance of one uniform design. The Gallery is an 
oblong edifice, with two wings at the extremities. 
The body of the building is of brick; the balus- 
trades, entablatures, and windows are of stone. It 
is intended to place the building in the centre of a 
fine public garden, which, however, is not yet com- 
pleted. It consists of an upper and lower story: the 
ground-floor is to be appropriated to the collection of 
Etruscan vases and mosaics, the king’s fine cabinet of 
drawings by the ancient masters, and the collection of 
engravings, which is said to be one of the richest in 
Europe ;—a library of works relating to the fine arts, 
an entrance-hall, and accommodations for the students 
and officers of the establishment. It is the upper floor 


. Which is to contain the pictures: this consists of a 


reception-room, and along the front of the building 
runs a corridor, about 400 feet in length and 18 in 
width, lighted by twenty-five lofty arched windows, 
having on the other side ten doors opening into the 
seven halls for containing the larger pictures of the 
collection; on the north side of these seven halls are 
twenty-three cabinets, in which are to be placed the 
smaller pictures of the different schools, to which the 
adjoining halls are appropriated, all lighted from the 
north. The centre halls, which are about fifty feet in 
height, are lighted by lanterns from the top. The 
mode. of arranging the different schools is shown in the 
plan. From the windows of the long corridor to the 
south a splendid view is afforded of the fine range of 
the Tyrolean Alps. The whole of this corridor, which 
does not contain any ancient picture, is painted in 
fresco, in imitation of the Loggie of the Vatican by 
Raphael. Many of these frescos are already finished. 
The cupolas over each window contain scenes from 
the lives of the most distinguished painters, chrono- 











m,m, m, Corridor. 
n, Hall for Copyists. 
0, 0, Offices, 


h, Flemish School. 
i, French and Spanish Schools, 
&, |. Italian School. 


logically arranged, thus forming a graphic history of 
painting, an appropriate accompaniment to a gallery 
of pictures. 

It is from this corridor that the visitor to the Gallery 
may enter through any one of the doors at once into 
the particular school which he wishes to inspect, with- 
out first passing through the whole range, and having 
his mind distracted by a multiplicity of objects or his 
eyes dazzled and fatigued. 

There is one other point which should be particularly 
mentioned with regard to the picture gallery, which is 
the extreme care which has been taken by Baron 
Klenze, assisted by other scientific persons at Munich, 
with regard to the arrangement of the lanterns by 
which the centre halls are lighted. These are so 
managed that the light is uniformly distributed over the 
four sides of the hall, so that on looking at the corner 
it is impossible to distinguish the line of junction of 
the angles; and between the darkest and the lightest 
part of the walls not above two or three degrees of 
difference are perceptible. Both the statue gallery and 
the picture gallery, as well as all other repertories of 
art belonging to the king, are freely open to the inspec- 
tion of the public on stated days. 





KNIGHTS OF MALTA.—No. III. 


Tue Knights found Rhodes in possession of a set of 
Mohammedan pirates and Greek rebels, who had long 
set the falling government of the eastern emperors 
at defiance. The island itself was in a deplorable 
state, scarcely a vestige remaining of its ancient pros- 
perity and splendour. Greeks and Turks, however, 
left off cutting one another’s throats, and, joining arms, 
made such a stand against the Christians of the West, 
that it took the Hospitallers four years to reduce them. 
During this time many battles were fought; and so 
severe was the loss occasioned to the Latins, and so 
dim the prospect of final success, that the surviving 
crusaders and adventurers, band after band, returned 
to Europe, until none were left but the troops of the 
Order, who were at that time laying siege to the strong 
capital of the island. At this juncture the Greek em- 
peror, by an extraordinary effort, had thrown a con- 
siderable force upon the island, with the vain hope that, 
should he dispossess the Latins, the Greeks and Mo- 
hammedans would submit to his sway. Abandoned by 
their allies, and hemmed in by their enemies, who con- 
tinued to increase their force, the Knights, from being 
besiegers, saw themselves besieged in the works they 
had erected for the purpose of taking the city of 
Rhodes. For some time they had been in want of 
money and provisions; but the energetic efforts of Fulk 
de Villaret, the Grand Master, in the mean time had 
been taking effect: loans contracted with the bankers 
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of Florence, and sums supplied by the commanderies 
and estates of the Order in Europe, began to arrive, 
and with gold in his hands, Fulk could procure food, 
men, and arms. He soon found himself in a condition 
to make a sortie, and issuing from his intrenchments, he 
fell upon his beleaguerers. The movement led to a 
general engagement, in which the Grand Master was 
victorious, though not until he had lost the bravest of 
his knights. The siege was then renewed ; and, finally, 
on the “ Festival of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Mary” (15th August, 1310), the principal outworks 
being taken, the Knights advanced, at the head of the 
troops, to the assault,—succeeded in planting the 
Grand Master’s standard on the walls, and then’ Rhodes 
was carried with much slaughter. The historians of 
the Order state that the Knights cut the infidels to 
pieces, but spared the Christian inhabitants, and gave 
them their liberty; but Christian &s well as Turkish 
property,—the lands, houses, and goods of the native 
Rhodians,—were seized by the conquerors, who, hating 
the schismatic Greeks almost as much as the infidels, 
may not have been so sparing of Christian blood as was 
reported. 

Shortly after these successes the Grand Master 
reduced the neighbouring islands of Telos, Syme, 
Nisyros, Cos, Calymna, and Leros, and established the 
authority of the Order in nearly every one of that 
famous group called by the ancients the “ Sporades,” 
and of which Rhodes may be considered the chief. 
After these conquests, which put him ini possession of 
what might be called a little kingdom, the Grand 
Master returned in triumph to Rhodes, where he hoped 
to enjoy peace and repose; but in looking forward he 
had not made a proper estimate of the power and 
ambition of the Turkish princes of the House of Osman, 
who had taken a large part of the neighbouring con- 
tinent of Asia Minor from the Greeks, and who, shortly 
after his return, fell upon him at Rhodes. The Knights 
were hotly besieged within the walls and towers they 
had so recently taken, and which, from want of time, 
they had not put in sufficient repair. ‘The Osmanlis, 
with the vigour and fierceness that distinguished their 
early career, made several assaults, but the Hospitallers 
repelled attack after attack, and eventually forced the 
Turks to raise the siege and embark for the main. 

As soon as their backs were turned, Fulk de Villaret, 
who had other and higher talents than the merely 
military, applied himself assiduously to the means of 
reviving commerce, and restoring Rhodes and its 
dependencies to their ancient flourishing state. He 
weighed the resources of these beautiful islands and 
found them great. Rhodes, 120 miles in circumference, 
was almost everywhere fertile ; its mountains abounded 
with fine timber,: and the islanders possessed in per- 
fection the art of building with it vessels of astonish- 
ing rapidity. Syme furnished its excellent wines and 
sponges in inexhaustible quantities ;—Leros its fine 
marbles ;—Cos, which is about seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, its wines and delicious fruits of all sorts in 
the greatest plenty ;—and every other island contributed 
something that was useful, or might be exchanged for 
other produce, or the manufactures of Europe. Several 
fine sea-ports existed among the Sporades, and the 
islanders were universally good sailors. The Grand 
Master very wisely made the port of Rhodes free and 
open to all nations. Many of the Christians who, since 
the loss of Palestine, had been living scattered through 
Greece, flocked to Rhodes, to settle there and enjoy the 
protection of the standard of St. John. Trade brought 
others who wholly or partially established themselves, 
and kept up a communication with the coasts of Asia 
Minor, Syria, Greece, and Italy; and out of this 
medley of knights and burgesses, foreigners and in- 
habitants, both of the Greek and Roman church, there 
arose, aS Vertot observes, a new, warlike, and com- 
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mercial state, that soon became as powerful by its 
riches as it was formidable by the courage and valour of 
its sovereign Knights. The fame of these conquests 
and solid establishments soon spread in Europe, where 
they produced effects most favourable to the Knights; 
and, soon after, a large portion of the property of the 
Templars, who had been suppressed in 1312, was 
made over by the Pope and the European kings to the 
Order of St. John. This inheritance of the spoils of 
their old rivals and bitter enemies increased their pride 
even more than their wealth, which was now supplied 
by many streams. 

Next to trade with friendly orthodox powers, the 
most enriching employment of the Knights was in 
privateering or cruizing against Mohammedan vessels 
of all kinds, and against such ships or boats of the 
heterodox Greeks as were by them deemed to he 
piratical. Their vows bound them to perpetual war 
against the Turk, and the clearing the seas of pirates 
was a seemly addition to their holy duties; only it 
unfortunately happened that, as they made their own 
admiralty court and laws, they not unfrequently seized 
and condemned Greek vessels which were not fair prizes. 
Every knight was bound to make at least one cruize in 
the course of the year: these cruizes, in the language 
of the Order, were called “ caravans,” a term constantly 
occurring in the history of the Hospitallers. On the 
summit of a mountain in the island of Syme, Fulk 
de Villaret had erected a lofty tower, whence ships could 
be discovered at a great distance. As soon as a strange 
sail was signalled, which was done by lighting fires at 
night, and making a dense smoke if by day, the pinks 
and light frigates of Syme, the row-boats and galleys of 
Rhodes, the feluccas and light and swift vessels of 
others of the islands, were got under weigh, and escape 
from so many pursuers became almost impossible. This 
mode of life was soon found to be altogether in- 
compatible with the vows and discipline of the Order, 
Enriched by prize-money, and constantly excited by 
adventure, and rapid change of associates and scenes, 
the Knights commanding the squadrons lost all sem- 
blance of a monastic body. On their return from 
successful caravans, they gamed and drank, and in- 
dulged in other debaucheries, making the “ religious 
city” of Rhodes look very like a profane Portsmouth 
or Plymouth in war-time. These excesses were fol- 
lowed by insubordination, jealousies, and dissensions. 
The Knights were in this state in 1321, when the 
Osmanli prince Orchan endeavoured to drive them out 
of Rhodes and the rest of the Sporades. The best of 
their ships were absent on caravans; but throwing 
themselves on board the galleys and merchant-vessels 
in port, and being aided by a small Genoese squadron, 
the Hospitallers, instead of awaiting the attack of the 
Turks on land, boldly put to sea with a very inferior 
force, and anticipating the enemy, thoroughly defeated 
him. On this as on many other occasions the Knights 
of St. John merited the name of naval heroes. In 
1344 the squadrons of the Order, which now scoured 
as masters the whole of the western coast of Asia Minor, 
took the fort and part of the town of Smyrna from 
the Turks. They retained this footing on the Asiatic 
continent for fifty-six years, but did not extend their 
small territory there, which, however, was valuable as 
a trading mart, ~while it enabled them to put down 
the Turkish corsairs that used to infest the Gulf of 
Smyrna. When the Knights were dispossessed they 
had at least the honour of ceding to a great conqueror, 
for it was Tamerlane who took their Castle of Smyrna 
by storm in 1400. In the period included betwen 1344 
and 1400 the Hospitallers had performed many explvits, 
and entertained projects of a truly gizantic ambition. 
In 1347 they went into Lesser Armenia, to defend the 
Christian king of that country against the Moham- 
medans; and at one time they are supposed to have 
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contemplated the re-establishment of the great king- 
dom of Armenia as an appanage to their Order. In 
1355 they proposed the conquest of the Morea, and 
would have undertaken it but for the death of the Pope, 
who had gone into their views. Ten years later they 
aimed at sovereignty in Egypt; and with Peter I., the 
Christian king of Cyprus, they actually took Alexandria, 
which city, however, they were obliged to abandon in a 
few days. In 1376, when the Babylonish captivity of 
the Christian Church, as Petrarca called’it, came to an 
end, and it was resolved that thenceforward the Popes 
should reside at Rome, and not at Avignon, the Grand 
Master, with the best of his galleys, had the honour of 
escorting Gregory XI. from the mouths of the Rhone to 
the mouth of the Tiber. During the same year, in 
conjunction with the Venetians, they took Patras, and 
in the year following, with the same allies, attempted 
the conquest of the whole of the Morea. There, how- 
ever, they were very unsuccessful, and Juan Fernandez 
de Heredia was taken prisoner. In 1396 they joined 
the league of the Christian princes against Bajazet, 
and fought in the fatal battle of Nicopolis, where many 
of the Knights perished, and the Grand Master escaped 
with difficulty by throwing himself into a fishing-boat. 
Some bold attempts to regain Palestine and mari- 
time Syria seem to have failed through the Venetians, 
who played them false, and through the jealousies of 
the Christian powers generally. Retaining their mari- 
time supremacy, the Knights continued to distress the 
Turks and Egyptians, until, at last, scarcely a vessel 
bearing a Mohammedan flag could put to sea without 
being seized and carried into Rhodes. Four times did 
the Mussulmans make prodigious efforts to dislodge 
the knights from the Sporades, and four times were 
they signally defeated by the intrepidity and superior 
skill of the Hospitallers. In one of these expeditions 
the Egyptians succeeded in landing on Rhodes 18,000 
men, who, after a siege of forty days, were forced to 
re-embark. This was in 1444; but a far more memo- 
rable siege was one which the Order gallantly sustained 
for eighty-nine days in 1492, when the conquering 
arms of Mohammed II. were foiled and covered with 
disgrace. The Turks fleeing to their galleys with a 
host of wounded and dying, are said to have left 9000 
dead before the strong and well-defended walls of 
Rhodes. During this siege the brave Master of the 
Order, Pierre d’Aubusson, received no fewer than five 
wounds. But this was the last great achievement of 
the knights during their possession of Rhodes. The 
Turks had become more and more formidable since 
their conquest of Constantinople, and in their Greek 
subjects, who hated the knights with a constant hatred, 
they found plenty of able seamen to conduct their 
fleets. When Sultan Solyman the Fourth, commonly 
called “ The Magnificent,” succeeded to the Osmanli 
Empire, at the end of 1520, he was a young man, 
vigorous and enterprising, and in the earliest days of 
his reign (a favourable omen in Turkish superstition) 
the conquest of Rhodes was determined upon, let it 
cost what blood it might. It was not, however, until 
June, 1522, that Solyman’s tremendous armament 
appeared before Rhodes, and then indeed began a 
series of losses and sacrifices, which were followed by 
victory, but -which rendered Rhodes the dearest con- 
quest the Turks had ever made. Before beginning 
the siege, Solyman summoned the knights to surrender, 
and historians pretend to have preserved translations 
of the sultan’s letter. ‘‘ The continual robberies with 
which you molest our faithful subjects, (we quote from 
Vertot,) and the insolence you offer our majesty, oblige 
us to require you to deliver up to us immediately the 
island and fortress of Rhodes. If you do this readily, 


we swear by the God who made heaven and earth, by 
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go out of the island, and the inhabitants to remain 
there, without any injury: but, if you do not submit 
immediately to our commands, you shall all be cut to 
pieces with our terrible sword, and the towers, walls, 
and bastions of Rhodes shall be made level with the 
grass that grows at the foot of those fortifications.” 

To this summons the knights would give no reply 
save such “ as should be spoken by the mouths of their 
cannon*.” 

The force of the Turks was undoubtedly great, but 
in Asiatic armies there are always numerous hordes 
that cannot be considered as soldiers, and the total of 
150,000 men was probably exaggerated by the Chris- 
tians, who set down their own force at no more than 
600 knights, 5000 regular troops, and some companies 
of militia raised on the island among both Greeks and 
Latins. But in the course of two centuries the Knights 
of St. John had rendered the town of Rhodes one of 
the strongest places in the world. In the words of an 
old writer, it was “compassed with a most strong 
double wall, and wide and deep trenches; it had thir- 
teen stately towers, and five mighty bulwarks,” in ad- 
dition to all which there were many natural advantages. 
When the Turks, after thirteen days of hesitation and 
inaction, began to fire upon the fortress, the Kenights 
took up their positions according to their nations, or the 
“languages,” into which they were divided by the Order. 
Extending from the French tower stood the French, 
with the lilies of France in their banners,—thence to 
St. George’s Gate lay the stout Germans, with the 
eagle in their ensigns,—from the Gate of St. George 
frowned the English,—after them came the Spaniards 
and the Knights of Auvergne,—then the Italians, in 
valour not inferior to any of the rest;—and L’Isle 
Adam, the aged but active and heroic Grand Master, 
quitting his palace, took post hard by the church of 
“St. Mary of Victory,” whence he could best succour 
any point that should be hard pressed by the infidels. 

Nothing could be more unsuccessful than the first 
operations of the besiegers. The Knights destroyed 
their works, overturned their artillery with the cannons 
on the walls, and then, by sudden sorties, cut many 
hundred Turks to pieces in the trenches they were dig- 
ging. The assailants were discouraged, the Pashas in 
command confused, and but for the arrival of Sultan 
Solyman himself with a reinforcement, which is stated 
as high as 15,000 men, the Turks, who had suffered 
tremendous losses, must have retired. Even after the 
arrival of the sultan, who forced his men to the deadly 
breach, and threw away human life without calculation 
or compunction, the siege proceeded very slowly, and 
the most determined resistance was made by the Knights 
at every point. The first bulwark blown up was the 
English, but four successive times did the brave war- 
riors who defended it drive the Turks back from the 
breach, and tear down the Mussulman flag they had 
planted there. When the siege had lasted four months, 
many persons within the town proposed that the Knights 
should capitulate; but old L’Isle Adam, who seemed 
determined to he buried under the falling walls, would 
not listen to them; and though neglected and aban- 
doned by all Christendom, and left to his own limited 
resources, he actually made good his defence for two 
months longer; and even then, when his gunpowder 
and provisions were alike exhausted, obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation, with permission to retire with 
his surviving Knights whithersoever he might choose. 
Between the killed and wounded, and those who died 
of fevers and contagious disorders, the Turks are said to 
have lost upwards of 100,000 men during the six 
months’ siege of Rhodes. 


* Knolles’s ‘ History of the Turks.’ This old writer’s version 
of the sultan’s letter does not differ materially from that given by 





the six-and-twenty thousand prophets, and by our great 
prophet Mohammed, that you shall have full liberty to 


Vertot, but he has fourscore thousand prophets, in lieu of six 
and-twenty thousand, 
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There was a sort of barbaric grandeur, mixed with 
magnanimity, and now and then a gleam of gentle 
feeling, in Sultan Solyman. When he entered the city 
of Rhodes as a conqueror, he paid a respectful visit to 
the vanquished Grand Master, and touched by his 
misfortunes, his resignation and his age, he said to his 
officers, on quitting L’Isle Adam, “It is not without 
pain that I force this Christian, at his time of life, to 
leave his dwelling.” 





ORIGINAL COLONIZATION OF CANADA, BY 
FRANCIS I. 


(From Sharon Turner's ‘ History of Henry VIII”) 


As Canada is now become the most important relic of 
our North American possessions, and is daily increasing in 
its population, property, and commercial relations, and was 
first colonized in the reign of Henry VIII., it may gratify 
the reader to peruse the original instructions for the earliest 
settlement that was made upon it, from the European 
branch of the human race, as they were either dictated or 
approved by Francis I. 

This region was existing unknown to all the other parts 
of the globe, until the year 1508, when some Norman and 
Breton adventurers, seeking their fortune at sea, under one 
John Denys, of Normandy, accidentally roved near it. They 
did little more than inspect some of its coasts, but it be- 
came afterwards known to several of their countrymen, who 
went to fish near its shores, and whose reports about it at 
last interested Francis I. to desire that it should be more 
specially examined. 

With this view, in the year 1534, he sent Jacques Cartier 
Malouin, to reconnoitre the country, inspect its havens and 
ports, and by sailing up the great river which flowed from 
it, to learn all that he could collect of its soil, climate, and 
inhabitants. Cartier executed his commission with satisfac- 
tory diligence, and the information which he communicated 
on his return determined the French king to establish a 
colony in the country, near its principal river, now called 
St. Lawrence, which is the largest stream of water in North 
America. This important river was then termed Canapa by 


the natives, and its name became transferred to the country — 


itself, though it was afterwards also called New France. 

His expensive wars with the emperor prevented Francis I. 
from pursuing his plan of colonizing Canada till the year 
1538. But having at last agreed with Charles V. to establish 
a general truce between them for ten years, from the 18th 
June 1538, he proceeded three months afterwards to the 
accomplishment of his colonial enterprise, and it is in the 
September of this year that the following official document 
occurs, for the outfit of the expedition to establish the first 
settlement in this territory of North America, which has now 
become such an important member of the foreign dominions 
of Great Britain. 

“ Memoir of the Men and Provisions necessary for the 
Vessels which the King intends to send into Canada. 

“To perform the voyage which the king our sovereign 
lord desires to have made to Canada, it must go, at the 
latest, in the middle of May, and must have the number of 
persons and ships hereinafter mentioned, to be increased or 
feostned as M. Le Connetable (the prime minister) shall 
think proper. 

“It will be requisite to have, as well for guarding the 
ships that will remain there, as for the equipment of several 
boats which will be wanted to go into the various streams 
and rivers, 120 mariners. 

“ Also forty men of war; harquebuziers. 

“ Also thirty carpenters, as well of ships as of houses, and 
sawyers who work lengthways. 

“Ten master masons, who can be assisted by those of the 
country who will serve them. 

“ Three men who can make lime. 

“ Three makers of tiles. 

** Two coalmen to make charcoal. 

“ Four master farriers, each having a forge and two 
servants, with two locksmiths. 

“ Four smiths, to search and ascertain if there be any 
mine of iron, and to make forges and work iron there. 

“ To take, at least, six vine-dressers and six labourers. 

“ Three barbers, and each a servant. 

“ Two apothecaries, with each a servant, to examme and 
see the useful qualities of the herbs. 











“ A physician - TW ew . . 

“ Two goldsmiths who are lapidaries, with their necessary 
utensils, nd each a servant. 

‘** Two master tailors and two master hosiers, and each a 
servant. 

“ Two joiners and two servants, with their tools. 

“Two master rope-makers and two servants, because 
there is hemp to make cordage. 

“« Four cannoneers at Jeast, and the men-of-war will make 
use of these when need requires. 

“ Six churchmen, with all things necessary for divine 
service ; in all 276 men. 

“ To be victualled for two years at least; that if the ships 
which shall be sent there next year should not arrive, those 
now going may not want food. 

“ These victuals must be well made, and so good as to 
last all this time; and there must be some of the dry wines 
of Spain. 

“ These victuals may cost ten sols a month for each man, 
which, for the 276 men for 24 months, will amount to 
33,120 livres. 

“ They must also be furnished with clothes, beds, coverings, 
and all other necessaries for two or three years; and they 
must leave some money behind for their wives and children ; 

“ Therefore they must be paid in advance for fifteen or 
sixteen months, and this will cost at least, one with the 
other, 100 sols a-month. 

“ Ten tons of iron, which will cost fifty livres. « 

“ Eight or ten prises of salt, as well for the people of the 
country, who very much value it, as for those of the ships, 
This will cost in Brittany sixty sols for each prise. 

“Four milliers yards of common linen, as well for the 
natives as for the ships. cae 

“ Three hundred pieces of crezeaus for natiyesand ships. 

“ Also millstones, to make water-mills, wind-mills, and 
hand-mills. ' 

“They must also carry out as many as possible of all 
manner and kinds of domestic beasts and birds, as well to 
do the work as to breed in the country; and all sorts of 
grains and seeds, ‘ 

“ For their passage there must be at least six ships, of 
not less than 110 tons, with two barks of 45.or 50 tons each; 
these, with the smallest of the six ships, will remain there, 
and the other five will return as soon as they have landed 
the vietuals and goods. For the return of these five, each 
must have twenty men over and above the aforesaid num- 
ber. They may take in going and coming, and in staying 
there, five or six months, for which time they must be 
victualled ; and be paid two months ‘on going out and the 
remainder on their return. ie 
. “ There must be munitions of war to land for the forts; 
artillery arquebuzes a croc, pikes, halberts, lead, balls, pow- 
der, and other things. 

“In the ships must be three boats, ready to put out 
when there, to go out on the streams and rivers. , 

“ All sorts of nail-work, pitch, and tar for the ships. 

“ The six ships, being from 700 to 800 tons, will cost a 
crown per ton a month, for moleage ; or about 900 crowns 
a month, and for the six months 4900 crowns. 

“There must be also provided pay and victuals for 100 
men, to bring back the shipping this year, who.may be 
detained six months; which would amount to 1000 livres 
a month, and therefore for the six months 6000 livres. 


“ Made the . . - September, 1538.” 


I derive this curious paper from the collection of state 
letters made by Ribier in 1666, and addressed by him to 
Colbert, the celebrated minister of Louis XIV. This coun- 
sellor of state describes Canada as then “a vast country, 
uncultivated like a desert, and in most places uninhabited, 
except by demons and wild beasts.” 

It was in 1540 that this colonizing expedition reached 
Canada, under the Sieur de Roberval, and in 1543 another 
fleet under his superintendence was sent to it, by the same 
intelligent monarch, Francis I., who seems not to have suf- 
fered either of his contemporaries, Charles V. or Henry VIII., 
to have surpassed him in his encouragement to every laudable 
undertaking which the intellect and spirit of the day were 
inclined to pursue. 





®,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lineuls’s Ina Fields. 
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